Historic,  Archiive  Document 

Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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It  seems  fitting  at  this  time  that  we 
should  say  something  of  the  future  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  at  this  Uni- 
versity. Ever  since  the  founding  of 
the  University  the  studies  pertaining 
directly  to  agriculture  have  been 
cramped  in  close  and  unpleasant  quar- 
ters in  the  east  end  of  the  Main  Build- 
ing. Class-room  work,  lectures,  labor- 
atory work  and  technical  talks,  were 
all  done  and  made  in  the  same  small, 
dingy  room.  But  has  the  work  of  the 
school  been  a  failure  ?  For  an  answer 
we  need  but  to  look  at  the  greatly  in- 
creasing number  of  students  in  the 
agricultural  courses  each  year,  and 
the  splendid  work  done  by  graduates 
of  this  school.  Now  we  have  the 
plans  laid  for  a  magnificent  building 
of  our  own,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
agriculture.  In  this  building  will  be 
class-rooms,  laboratories,  lecture- 
rooms  and  every  necessity  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  our  work  in  the  most  ap- 
proved way.  Now  if  we  have  been 
so  successful  in  the  past  with  such 
poor  equipments,  what  will  the  future 


bring?  We  think  we  can  congratu- 
late- the  young  men  of  Ohio  upon 
having  such  a  good  opportunity  open 
to  them,  and  we  feel  positive  that 
many  will  make  use  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  help  them  in  their  future  work. 
We  hope  that  this  will  reach  many 
who  are  undecided,  or  "on  the  fence," 
and  that  we  may  see  them  here  ready 
for  work  next  fall. 


Art  in  agriculture  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  noticeable  every  day. 
With  the  advent  of  new  methods,  im- 
proved implements,  and  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  field,  the  agricul- 
turist is  rising  higher  and  higher  in 
the  field  of  useful  and  ornamental  art 
as  the  years  go  by.  We  may  say  that 
sharp  competition  is  no  small  factor 
in  this  progressive  movement.  Take, 
for  example,  the  manner  in  which 
certain  products  are  prepared  for  the 
open  market.  The  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  certain  dairy  products 
and  fruits  on  market  in  the  last  few 
years  is  truly  wonderful.  The  reason, 
of  course,  is  that  people  always  buy 
that  article  which  is  put  up  in  the 
most  tasty  and  attractive  style,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  it. 
With  this  change  comes  a  wholesome 
effect  upon  the  article  itself,  and  dis- 
ease is  much  less  disseminated 
through  food  at  the  present  time  than 
formerly.  Greater  precautions  are 
taken  now  than  ever  before  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases in  this  manner,  and  with  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  cities  and 
the  greater  liability  to  ill-health,  these 
precautions  can  not  be  observed  too 
carefully.  Thus  the  agriculturist,  to 
be  successful,  must  keep  right  up  to 
date  in  his  reading  and  methods. 

The  board  of  editors  of  the  Stu- 
dent, by  reason  of  the  success  of  the 
past,  wish  to  go  into  the  thing  a  little 
deeper  next  year  and  get  out  a  publi- 
cation worthy,  not  only  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  of  the  Ohio 
State  University. 
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TOWNSHEND  HALL. 


The  New  Agricultural  Building  at 
the  Ohio  State  University. 

The  authorities  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  have  ordered  the  erection 
of  a  building  as  headquarters  for  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000.  Plans  for  this  building  are 
being  prepared  by  Peters,  Burns  & 
Pretzinger,  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  prelim- 
inary sketch  for  this  building  was 
published  in  our  January  issue.  This 
building  is  to  contain  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry.  In  addition  to  the  work 
in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  there  will 
be  provided  a  laboratory  for  work  in 
physical  properties  of  soils,  drainage, 
irrigation,  and  cultivation,  for  work  in 
the  draft  and  manipulation  of  farm 
implements  and  for  the  study  of 
cereals  and  grasses.  There  will  be  a 
complete  provision  for  dairying,  in- 
cluding butter,  cheese  and  pasteuriz- 
ing rooms.  On  the  ground  or  base- 
ment floor  will  be  a  room  where  the 
judging  of  live  stock  will  be  taught. 
Two  museum  rooms  will  be  provided, 
one  for  agricultural  implements  and 
devices  and  one  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. In  addition,  the  building  will 
contain  the  necessary  office,  class  and 
assembly  rooms. 

It  is  expected  to  make  this  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  which  has  ever 
been  erected  for  this  purpose  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  to  be  known  as 
Townshend  Hall  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Norton  S.  Townshend,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  the  first  tvventy  years  of 
the  University's  history. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Domestic  Science — The  Faculty  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  Adopts 
New  Courses  of  Instruction. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  recent 
meeting  created  a  Department  of  Do- 


mestic Science  and  attached  the  De- 
partment to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kas., 
has  been  elected  to  take  charge  of 
this  Department.  The  title  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  has,  also,  been 
changed  to  that  of  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Domestic  Science. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture has  adopted  two  courses  in 
Domestic  Science  which  will  be  off'er- 
ed  next  year,  viz.:  a  four-year  course 
and  a  two-year  course.  The  first  year 
of  the  four-year  course  consists  of 
chemistry  5  hours  per  week  through 
the  year,  botany  5  hours,  zoology  3 
hours,  and  rhetoric  2  hours.  In  the 
second  year,  the  student  has  Domestic 
Science  4  hours,  chemistry  5  hours, 
French  or  German  4  hours,  and  either 
a  course  in  drawing,  clay  modeling, 
carpentry  and  wood  carving  5  hours, 
or  a  course  in  horticulture  and  dairy- 
ing  5  hours.  In  the  third  year  is  given 
Domestic  Science  4  hours  and  French 
or  German  4  hours  following  work  of 
previous  year.  Physiology  and  geol- 
ogy each  occupy  5  hours  during  the 
first  and  second  terms,  while  in  the 
third  term  they  are  replaced  by  ento- 
mology and  drawing,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  a  course  in  house  designing. 
The  required  work  of  the  fourth  year 
is  Domestic  Science  4  hours  and  flori- 
culture 2  hours  per  week  through  the 
year.  In  addition,  the  student  may 
elect  10  hours  per  week  chosen  from 
any  of  the  courses  given  in  any  Col- 
lege of  the  University  upon  which  the 
student  is  qualifled  to  enter,  except  in 
the  College  of  I^aw. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  course 
in  Domestic  Science  is  a  course  in 
language  and  science  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  latter  to  the  practical  af- 
fairs of  women. 

The  short  course  in  Domestic  Sci- 
ence is  a  two-year  course.  In  the  first 
year,  chemistry  is  given  5  hours  per 
week  through  the  year.  Mathematics 
and  physiology , each  5  hours,  are  taught 
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during  the  first  and  second  terms, 
while  in  the  third  term  they  are  re- 
placed by  botany  and  physical  geogra- 
phy. In  the  second  year,  two  courses 
in  Domestic  Science,  each  4  hours 
per  week,  are  required,  and  in  addi- 
tion, the  student  may  elect  7  hours 
per  week  from  specified  courses  in  the 
four-year  course. 

Young  women  in  this  course,  as  in 
the  other  courses  of  the  University 
hereafter,  will  have  physical  training 
and  lectures  in  hygiene  in  place  of 
the  cadet  service  for  the  young  men. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  four-year  course  in  Domestic  Sci- 
ence are  (besides  the  common  branch- 
es,) United  States  history,  physical 
geography,  English  composition,  alge- 
bra, plane  geometry,  physics,  botany, 
and  either  civil  government  or  general 
history. 

Therequirementsfor  admission  to  the 
short  course  are  the  common  branches 
and  United  States  history.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  first  year  of  the  short 
course  enables  the  student  to  enter 
the  first  year  of  the  four-year  course. 

This  course  of  study  is  provided  for 
young  women  who  wish  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  serious  affairs  of  life, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  to 
women  that  training  of  mind  and 
hand  which  will  enable  them  with 
true  womanly  dignity  and  grace,  to 
perform  those  obligations  which  pres- 
ent social  conditions  demand. 


The  Practical  Utility  of  Dairy  Records 

In  no  line  of  industry  is  regularity 
or  systematic  work  more  essential  or 
better  repaid  than  in  dairying.  To 
guide  rational  treatment  and  insure 
success  the  dairyman  should  become 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  pecu- 
liar to  each  individual  animal  in  the 
herd.  Her  likes  and  dislikes,  and  es- 
pecially her  dairy  capacity,  should  be 
subjects  for  investigation  and  study 
and  not  guess  work.  To  arrive  at 
anything  like  a  rational  decision  on 


these  matters,  the  use  of  a  systematic, 
well-kept  record  is  essential.  And  yet 
how  many  there  are  who  keep  no  rec- 
ord because  it  takes  too  much  time. 
True  it  takes  some  time  and  expense, 
but  a  well-kept  record  will  repay  the 
dairyman  tenfold.  What  would  we 
think  of  a  merchant  or  tradesman  who 
did  not  keep  a  set  of  books  because  it 
took  too  much  time  or  cost  too  much. 
He  would  not  know  whether  he  was 
running  his  business  at  a  profit  or  loss. 
And  it  is  equally  true  of  the  dairyman. 

We  know  that  dairy  farming  prop- 
erly managed,  in  a  suitable  locality, 
is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches 
of  agriculture.  And  yet  good  judges 
assert  that  one-third  of  the  cows  in 
this  country  are  not  paying  expenses; 
and  about  one-third  never  fail  to  yield 
an  annual  profit.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  Many  farmers  are  keep- 
ing cows  which  are  unsuitable  for 
dairy  purposes.  They  keep  no  record 
of  what  the  cow  is  giving  in  return 
for  her  feed  and  care  ;  and  consequent- 
ly they  have  no  way  of  determining 
whether  the  cow  is  paying  or  not. 

As  a  matter  of  ordinary  business 
prudence  every  dairyman  should  keep 
a  record  which  would  show  the  quan- 
tity, quality  and  cost  of  production,  of 
the  milk  from  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  herd.  From  these  facts 
and  figures,  he  should  set  a  standard 
for  a  satisfactory  cow ;  and  maintain 
that  standard,  by  systematically  weed- 
ing out  his  herd,  and  disposing  of 
those  animals  which  fail  to  come  up 
to  that  standard. 

The  only  sure  and  safe  way  of  de- 
termining the  individual  merits  of  a 
dairy  cow  is  by  her  record  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk  produced, 
and  this  should  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  dairyman  who  is 
building  up  a  herd.  For  "like  begets 
like,"  and  if  only  those  animals  are 
kept  and  bred  which  the  books  show 
to  have  a  record  in  production  as  well 
as  breeding,  he  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  up-building  of  a  herd 
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which  will  undoubtedly  repay  him 
for  all  his  painstaking  work. 

The  extent  of  the  record  kept 
hould  be  determined  in  each  case  by 
the  extent  of  the  business  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it. 

The  system  of  records  kept  in  the 
O.  S.  U.  dairy  is  simple  and  yet  com- 
plete. When  a  cow  is  milked  the 
milk  is  taken  directly  to  the  weigh- 
ing room  and  weighed  on  a  Chatilline 
spring  balance,  which  is  graduated  to 
tenths  of  a  pound.  This  balance  has 
two  index  fingers,  one  of  which  may 
be  set  to  take  out  pail  tare.  To  take 
advantage  of  this  all  pails  used  for 
milking  should  weigh  the  same. 
After  weighing  the  amount  which 
each  cow  gives  it  is  registered  on  a 
chart  which  hangs  on  the  wall  to  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  balance. 
This  chart  or  individual  milk  record 
is  ruled  both  ways,  with  printed  head- 
ings. At  the  top  of  the  vertical  col- 
umns are  printed  consecutive  num- 
bers ranging  from  one  to  thirty-one 
to  correspond  to  the  days  of  the 
month.  At  the  head  of  each  longitu- 
dinal column  on  the  lefthand  side  is 
written  the  name  or  number  of  a  cow. 
On  the  righthand  side  of  the  'sheet 
are  vertical  columns  for  registering 
the  dates  of  feeding  and  birth  of 
calves.  There  are  two  of  these  charts, 
one  for  morning  and  one  for  evening 
milking.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
these  charts  are  perforated  and  in- 
serted in  a  portfolio.  A  glance  at 
these  charts  will  show  not  only  which 
cows  are  producing  the  largest  yield, 
but  a  sudden  shrinkage  which  would 
otherwise  pass  unnoticed  may  be  de- 
tected at  once,  and  the  cause  investi- 
gated and  removed. 

A  feed  record  is  also  kept  which 
shows  the  amount  of  each  kind  of 
feed  consumed  for  each  day.  These 
are  then  copied  into  a  book  in  which 
suitable  ''forms"  have  been  made  out 
for  each  month.  These  forms  are  so 
constructed  as  to  show  the  amount  of 
each  kind  of  food  eaten  by  the  herd 


for  each  day  in  the  month,  and  the 
amount  of  milk  produced.  From 
these  records  the  effects  of  any  change 
of  feed  may  be  noticed  at  once,  and 
the  profit  or  loss  from  such  change 
readily  calculated.  From  these  fig- 
ures monthly  summaries  are  made, 
showing  the  amount  and  cost  of  each 
kind  of  feed  consumed  for  the  month. 
Also  the  amount  of  milk  sold,  price 
received,  and  the  net  gain  or  loss  for 
the  month.  From  these  monthly 
summaries  a  yearly  summary  is  made, 
showing  the  amount  and  cost  of  food 
and  labor,  and  the  amount  of  milk 
produced,  price  of  same  and  total  gain 
or  loss  for  the  year. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  being  a 
very  important  factor  in  determining 
the  value  of  a  cow  for  dairy  purposes, 
a  test  for  butter  fat  should  be  made  as 
often  as  once  a  month  and  the  results 
registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  furnishes  us  a  complete 
record  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk  produced,  the  amount  of  feed 
consumed,  and  the  cost  of  care  of 
each  animal  in  the  herd  for  each  day 
in  the  year.  From  this  data  we  may 
determine  accurately  the  profit  or  loss 
from  each  cow,  and  hence  her  merits 
or  demerits  as  a  dairy  type.  . 

M.  Imes. 

The  Coniferae  of  Ohio. 

BY  I.  T.  R.  Ulhh. 

In  this  work  the  author  gives  a 
general  outline  of  the  Pine  family, 
stating  its  climatic  range  and  distri- 
bution, values  and  uses  of  the  timber, 
with  a  comprehensive  description  of 
each  of  the  eleven  species  represented 
in  Ohio,  including  uses,  appearance, 
color,  grain  and  mechanical  properties 
of  the  wood  and  the  part  of  the  plant 
used  in  medicine. 

Bach  description  is  accompanied 
by  a  plate  showing  a  photograph  of 
the  leaves  and  fruit  of  that  species. 
Besides  this  the  author  has  arranged 
a  set  of  tables  showing  the  results  of 
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experiment  upon  the  different  woods 
under  consideration.  One  table  rep- 
resents the  results  obtained  by  drying 
and  soaking,  and  shows  that  the 
White  Pine  loses  weight  less  rapidly 
in  drying  than  any  other,  and  absorbs 
water  less  rapidly  in  soaking,  while 
the  Hemlock  loses  weight  most  rap- 
idly in  drying  and  absorbs  water  with 
greater  rapidity  than  any  other  in 
soaking.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
White  Pine  is  so  much  more  desired 
for  building  purposes  than  Hemlock, 
as  it  does  not  shrink  and  swell  with 
changes  in  the  weather. 

A  table  representing  experiments 
upon  the  strength  of  wood  shows  the 
Norway  Pine  aud  Larch  to  withstand 
the  greatest  strain.  White  Pine  and 
Hemlock  the  least  of  any  tested. 

Following  each  description  are 
given  the  specific  gravity,  weight  per 
cubic  foot,  fuel  value,  hardness,  etc., 
of  the  wood,  making  in  all  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  comparison  of 
the  species. 

I.  T.  Reynolds  Hill. 


I.  T.  Reynolds  Hill  was  born  at 
Berlin  Heights,  Erie  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  1873. 
After  a  common  school  education  he 
took  a  course  in  the  Berlin  Heights 


high  school,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1890.  At  this  time  he  considered 
the  many  plans  for  the  future  which 
open  up  to  every  young  man,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  happy  decision  of  taking 
a  college  course.  Therefore  he  en- 
tered the  Ohio  State  University  in 
the  fall  of  1 89 1.  After  spending  two 
years  at  the  University  in  the  course 
in  agriculture,  the  following  year  was 
spent  at  home,  devoting  the  winter 
months  to  a  course  in  the  Sandusky 
Business  College.  He  returned  to  the 
University,  however,  in  the  fall  of 
1894,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  agricul- 
ture. In  1895  he  decided  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  horticulture 
and  forestry.  Mr.  Hill's  graduating 
thesis  is  prepared  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Coniferse  of  Ohio.  He  graduates 
this  year  with  the  degree  of  B.  Sc. 
(H.  &  F.).  During  his  college  course 
Mr.  Hill  has  always  held  a  high  place 
in  his  classes  and  in  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-students.  He  is  a  public  spir- 
ited young  man  and  we  predict  for 
him  a  bright  future. 

The  Action  of  Antiseptics  on 
Digestion. 

It  has  been  learned  that  certain 
articles  can  be  put  in  food  products 
which  will  act  as  a  preservative  and 
the  majority  of  consumers  will  not  be 
able  to  detect  it. 

There  are  so  many  instances  where 
the  food  is  of  so  perishable  a  char- 
acter that  without  some  preservative 
it  would  only  be  of  service  for  short 
time.  The  usage  of  antiseptics  has 
become  very  general  and  can  be  found 
in  almost  all  foods  of  commerce. 
Numerous  attempts,  both  by  legisla- 
tion and  by  enforcement  of  the  food 
laws,  have  been  made  to  stop  this 
ruinous  practice,  and  it  has  been  evi- 
dent that  as  the  use  of  one  antiseptic 
is  checked  new  ones  come  in  and  take 
their  place. 

In  the  past  years  Saccharin,  Borax, 
Salicylic  Acid  and  Calcium  Sulphite 
have  been  the  most  common  preser- 
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vatives  and  it  was  shown  that  all 
these  had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  consumer,  espe- 
cially where  used  in  large  quantities. 

The  new  preservatives  which  are 
now  in  general  favor  are  Benzoic 
Acid  and  Formalin  and  the  action  of 
these  was  determined  by  the  writer 
in  preparing  his  thesis.  The  method 
employed  for  the  salivary  digestion 
was  as  follows: 

I  gram  starch  was  mixed  with  lo 
c.  c.  of  water  in  a  test  tube  and 
boiled ;  5  c.  c.  more  of  water  was  ad- 
ded and  cooled  to  40°  C,  then  added 
5  c.  c.  saliva,  shook  mixture  well, 
placed  on  a  water  bath  and  kept  at  a 
constant  temperature  of  40°  C.  for  the 
time  required  ;  then  heated  to  boiling 
point  so  as  to  stop  digestion ;  then 
diluted  the  mixture  with  water  to 
100  c.  c.  and  tested  for  grape  sugar 
with  Fehling  solution. 

At  each  step  parallel  tests  were 
made  with  one  gram  starch  containing 
a  certain  amount  of  preservative. 
Formalin  is  the  strongest  of  the  two 
antiseptics  and  therefore  has  the 
most  injurious  effect  on  digestion. 
Benzoic  Acid  has  a  strong  antiseptic 
effect  but  its  action  is  not  as  decisive 
as  with  Formalin.  Where  the  Ben- 
zoic Acid  was  used  in  proportion  of 
I  part  to  210  parts  food  the  digestion 
was  entirely  checked  for  the  i  and  5 
minute  tests,  but  in  the  15  minute 
and  I  hour  tests  we  have  only  slight 
evidence  of  grape  sugar. 

Where  we  used  i  part  Benzoic  to 
420  parts  food  the  interference  in  the 
I  and  5  minute  tests  was  marked,  and 
in  the  test  that  digested  for  i  hour 
the  per  cent,  grape  sugar  was  less 
than  with  the  control,  which  contained 
no  preservative.  Where  i  part  Ben- 
zoic to  1680  parts  food  was  used  the 
antiseptic  had  no  efiect,  as  the  per 
cent,  grape  sugar  was  greater  than  in 
the  control. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with 
the  peptic  and  pancreatic  digestion, 
and  in  neither  case  was  there  evidence 


of  a  hindrance ;  with  the  peptic  it 
assisted  where  part  Benzoic  was 
used  to  3360  parts  of  the  starch,  as  it 
digested  in  2  hours,  whilst  it  required 
3  hours  for  the  control.  With  the 
Pancreatin  all  digested  in  8  hours. 

The  effects  of  Formalin  are  not  so 
great  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  210  as 
with  the  Benzoic,  but  in  every  ex- 
periment, even  where  i  part  to  3360 
parts  food,  was  the  per  cent,  of  sugar 
less  than  where  no  Formalin  was 
used. 

In  both  the  Pancreatic  and  Peptic 
the  interference  was  very  noticeable, 
thus  showing  that  internally  it  should 
be  used  very  sparingly,  as  it  will  not 
only  iliterfere  with  the  secretion  and 
action  of  the  different  juices  but  will 
attack  the  membranes  of  the  diges- 
tive tract. 

M.  M.  Rarick. 


Murray  M.  Rarick. 


Murray  M.  Rarick  was  born  June 
19,  1873,  Glenford,  Perry  county, 
Ohio. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  his 
parents  moved  to  Thornville,  Ohio, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  Young 
Murray's  boyhood  days  were  spent  in 
attendance  at  the  Thornville  public 
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schools  and  working  on  the  farm,  his 
father  owning  a  handsome  farm  near 
Thornville. 

Mr.  Rarick  graduated  from  the 
Thornville  High  School  in  1892  in  a 
class  of  eleven,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  O.  S.  U.  in 
the  Agricultural  course. 

His  four  years  at  the  University 
have  been  exceptionally  pleasantly 
spent.  Mr.  Rarick  has  been  an  active 
member  of  Horton  and  Townshend 
societies,  having  held  various  posi- 
tions in  each.  He  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  'Varsity  band  for  two 
years. 

Since  his  entrance  to  the  Univer- 
sity he  has  been  an  active  and  earnest 
member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

When  the  Agricultural  Student 
was  founded  Mr.  Rarick  was  selected 
as  Circulation  Manager  and  has  filled 
this  position  efficiently  for  two  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Agricultural  Student  Union. 

He  is  Ivy  Orator  for  the  Senior 
Class  at  the  coming  commencement. 
His  abilities  run  in  the  line  of  science, 
chemistry,  physiology  and  zoology  be- 
ing especially  interesting  to  him. 

Mr.  Rarick  thinks  his  entrance  to 
the  O.  S.  U.  one  of  the  great  days  of 
his  life  and  is  one  of  the  most  earnest 
exponents  for  agricultural  education. 


COMPARATIVE  FEEDING  VALUE 


Of  Wheat  for  Pigs,  As  Determined 
by  Actual  Digestion  and 
Feeding  Experiments. 

The  object  of  this  thesis  is  to  de- 
termine as  near  as  possible,  in  a  short 
time,  the  actual  value  of  wheat  as  a 
food  for  fattening  pigs. 

This  work  was  commenced  early  in 
1894.  As  wheat  had  suddenly  become 
very  low,  many  were  feeding  it  to 
their  pigs  and  making  many  state- 
ments about  its  value  as  a  food.  Some 
of  these  statements  seemed  unreason- 
able.   We  decided  to  make  experi- 


ments so  as  to  compare  its  actual 
feeding  value  with  that  of  corn. 

Accordingly  we  selected  nine  high 
grade  Poland  China  pigs  and  divided 
them  into  three  lots  as  near  alike  as 
we  could.  Fed  one  lot  on  whole  corn, 
one  lot  on  whole  wheat,  and  the  other 
on  the  two  grains  mixed  equally  by 
weight.  The  experiment  showed  that 
wheat  made  a  little  better  gain  than 
corn,  but  the  increase  was  slight.  The 
mixed  lot  made  the  largest  gain.  This 
experiment  has  tables  to  show  results 
in  the  thesis. 

The  next  experiment  was  conduct- 
ed the  next  winter  and  was  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  grinding  and  soak- 
ing ;  also  compared  with  corn. 

There  was  a  lot  of  sixteen  grade 
Poland  China  pigs  chosen  from  a  lot 
of  eighteen ;  they  were  divided  into 
four  lots  of  four  pigs  each.  One  lot 
was  fed  on  dry  whole  wheat,  another 
on  whole  soaked  wheat,  another  on 
ground  wheat  mixed  with  water  and 
the  other  was  fed  on  dry  whole  corn. 
This  was  continued  for  fifteen  weeks. 

The  result  was  that  the  ground 
wheat  gave  the  best  results,  dry  whole 
wheat  was  next,  then  came  the  whole 
soaked  wheat,  then  dry  corn.  The 
difference  was  small  in  every  case.  It 
showed  that  if  wheat  was  going  to  be 
fed  it  paid  to  grind  it  and  mix  it  with 
water.  The  difference  between  the 
cost  of  wheat  and  corn  is  greater  than 
is  the  difference  of  their"  feeding  value. 
The  next  experiment  was  on  feeding 
corn  with  other  foods. 

Sixteen  pigs  were  selected  and  di- 
vided as  in  the  second.  One  lot  was 
fed  whole  dry  corn  all  they  would  eat, 
another  fed  one-fourth  shorts  and  the 
other  three-fourths  whole  corn,  an- 
other one-fourth  ground  wheat  mixed 
with  water  and  three-fourths  whole 
dry  corn,  and  the  other  lot  fed  on  one- 
fourth  ground  corn  and  three-fourths 
whole  corn. 

They  all  received  three-fourths  dry 
corn  while  three  lots  had  the  other 
fourth  ground  and  mixed  with  water. 
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The  result  of  this  experiment  did  not 
show  much  difference ;  the  lot  that 
had  shorts  did  a  little  the  better, 
ground  wheat  was  second  and  ground 
corn  third.  All  dry  corn  made  the 
least  gain,  but  there  was  only  a  few 
pounds  difference. 

The  other  experiments  are  diges- 
tion experiments.  Two  pigs  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  They  were  put 
in  boxes  so  that  the  faeces  could  be 
saved,  fed  for  five  days,  all  the  excre- 
ments saved  and  a  portion  dried  and 
analyzed.  The  digestibility  was  de- 
termined from  this.  But  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  much  of  an  outline 
in  so  brief  an  article  as  I  have  room 
for  here, 

Frank  Ruhlen. 


•Frank  Ruhlen. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
near  New  California,  Union  county, 
Ohio,  February  3,  1873.  ^  ^^Y 
worked  on  the  farm  during  the  sum- 
mer and  attended  the  district  school 
during  the  winter.  After  completing 
the  time-honored  common  school  edu- 
cation, he  entered  the  High  school  at 
his  native  place  and  received  his  di- 
ploma in  1 89 1.  For  one  year  after 
this  event  he  stayed  at  home  and 


worked  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1892  he  entered  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  the  agricultural  course. 

During  his  college  career  he  has 
applied  himself  closely  and  acquitted 
himself  creditably  in  all  of  his  classes. 

For  some  time  he  has  had  charge 
of  the  swine  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity farm,  and  has  superintended 
all  of  the  feeding  experiments  in  that 
department.  He  is  a  wide-awake 
young  man  and  will  succeed  if  indus- 
try counts  for  anything  in  the  race. 


Philip  L.  Pfarr. 


Philip  L.  Pfarr  was  born  March. 3d, 
1870,  in  Meigs  county,  Ohio.  His 
early  life  was  spent  at  home  working 
on  the  farm.  During  the  winter  he 
attended  school  but  was  not  able  to 
attend  regularly.  He  says  that  for 
this  reason  his  school  days  were  al- 
ways a  dread  to  him.  In  the  fall  of 
1891,  seeing  the  need  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation, he  came  to  the  Ohio  State 
University  and  entered  the  short 
course  in  agriculture.  His  prepara- 
tion being  rather  poor,  he  never  ex- 
pected to  finish  the  course ;  but  by 
diligent  application  and  energetic 
work  he  has  completed  not  only  the 
short  course,  but  also  the  long  course 
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in  agriculture,  with  much  credit  to 
himself. 

Mr.  Pfarr  deserves  greater  credit 
from  the  fact  that  throughout  the  en- 
tire college  course  he  has  called  on  no 
one  to  aid  him  financially.  He  has 
always  paid  his  own  way.  He  has 
always  been  very  earnest  and  diligent 
and  wide  awake  in  all  that  he  has  un- 
dertaken and  the  least  we  can  say  for 
him  is  that  his  college  course  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  success. 

Mr.  Pfarr  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Townshend  society,  one  of 
the  most  promising  organizations  of 
the  University,  and  was  for  a  time  its 
president. 

He  has  always  been  much  inter- 
ested in  agricultural  topics  and  has 
written  not  a  little  for  many  papers, 
both  agricultural  papers  and  news- 
papers. Of  what  we  have  seen  of 
Mr.  Pfarr  during  his  college  career  we 
cannot  but  see  in  his  future  many 
bright  stars  and  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, and  all  we  need  say  to  him  is, 
"Do  as  you  have  done  and  success 
will  crown  your  efforts." 


Mr.  Pfarr  has  for  his  graduating 
thesis  an  investigation  of  the  draft  of- 
farm  implements.  The  question  of 
the  difference  in  the  draft  of  wide  and 
narrow  tired  wagons  has  been  much 
discussed. 

In  his  thesis  work  six  tests  were 
made,  each  on  a  different  surface  soil 
or  road  as  follows :  Macadamized 
road,  clay  road,  corn  stubble,  wheat 
stubble,  cultivated  corn  stubble,  and 
plowed  ground.  The  tests  were  made 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  soil 
was  dry.  Each  test  was  made  on  a 
one  hundred  yard  stretch,  and  by 
driving  in  opposite  directions  an  aver- 
age was  struck.  In  the  wagon  tests 
the  wide  tire  results  were  the  best  in 
every  case  except  on  the  clay  road. 
In  this  case  the  cause  of  greater  draft 
was  probably  due  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  cobble  stones  in  the  road.  The 
wide  tire  would,  of  course,  strike  more 


of  these  than  the  narrow  tire,  and 
thus  cause  greater  draft. 

A  test  was  made  with  load  on  hind 
end  of  wagon  vs.  load  on  front  end  of 
wagon,  and  resulted  in  the  greatest 
draft  when  load  was  in  hind  end  of 
wagon. 

Brick  pavement  and  asphalt  were 
tried.  The  asphalt  had  the  greater 
draft,  but  the  test  was  made  in  warm 
weather  when  the  asphalt  is  rather 
soft  and  elastic.  The  plow  tests 
were  made  with  the  new  Secretary 
plow,  which  has  a  subsoiler  attached. 
This  draft  proved  200  lbs.  less  than 
the  combined  draft  of  a  plow  and 
subsoiler  used  separately. 


Delbert  A.  Crowner. 


Delbert  A.  Crowner  is  a  native  of 
New  York.  He  was  born  March  4, 
1872,  at  Wellsville,  Allegheny  Co. 
His  boyhood  days  were  spent  as  those 
of  most  boys  whose  lot  is  cast  in  rural 
life,  in  going  to  school  during  the 
winter  and  working  on  the  farm  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer.  In  1890, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  took 
charge  of  the  farm  himself.  During 
the  winter  of  1890-91  he  graduated 
from  the  Wellsville  high  school  and 
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received  a  diploma  from  the  Regents 
University  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
By  this  diploma  he  received  credit 
for  all  of  the  studies  generally  taught 
in  an  academy.  In  April,  1891,  he 
went  to  Tennessee,  where  he  re- 
mained for  eleven  months.  While 
there  he  was  engaged  in  weighing 
coal. 

On  March  27,  1892,  Mr.  Crowner 
entered  the  Ohio  State  University  as 
a  preparatory  student,  and  fitted  him- 
self for  the  pursuance  of  his  studies 
in  agriculture.  In  the  fall  of  1892  he 
entered  the  freshman  year  of  the 
long  course  in  agriculture.  Mr. 
Crowner  has  always  been  an  enthu- 
siastic dairyman,  and  has  made  the 
study  of  the  dairy  industry  his  spec- 
ialty. Not  only  has  he  been  actively 
engaged  in  theorizing  but  was  for 
some  time  the  foreman  in  the  univer- 
sity dairy  with  full  control  of  the 
operations  of  that  department. 
■  Last  year  he  was  honored  by  being 
appointed  one  of  the  lecturers  for  the 
Farmers'  Institutes  of  Ohio,  and  in 
this  work  he  took  much  interest  and 
was  very  successful. 

Judging  from  his  good  business 
traits  and  progressive  earnestness  as 
a  student  we  can  say  with  confidence 
that  his  future  will  be  bright  and 
prosperous. 


The  Relative  Feeding  Value  of  the 
Corn  Plant  at  Different  Stages 
of  Ripeness — Abstract 
of  Thesis. 


To  find  the  relative  feeding  value 
of  the  corn  plant  at  different  stages  of 
ripeness,  or  to  find  out  how  to  treat  a 
piece  of  growing  corn  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  value  out  of  it  for 
the  production  of  butter  fat,  three 
plats  of  corn  were  cut  at  different 
stages  of  ripeness.  For  the  experi- 
ment there  were  somewhat  over  one 
and  one-half  acres  planted  to  Hesse's 
white  corn,  a  moderately  late  matur- 


ing variety  of  white  corn.  The  plat 
chosen  was  a  wheat  stubble.  Clover 
had  been  sown  but  did  not  get  a  good 
catch.  The  corn  was  planted  in  drills 
3  feet  8  inches  apart,  dropping  one  to 
three  grains  each  twenty  inches  of 
row.  It  was  cultivated  shallow.  At 
the  time  for  cutting  the  first  plat 
there  were  sixty- two  rows.  One  row 
was  cut  off  on  each  side.  The  ends 
of  these  remaining  sixty-two  rows 
were  cut  off  so  that  each  row  would  be 
237  feet  long.  Twenty  rows  would 
represent  an  area  of  four-tenths  of  an 
acre. 

These  rows  were  divided  through 
the  middle  by  stretching  binding 
twine  through  the  corn  at  the  middle 
of  the  rows.  This  was  done  so  that 
the  piece  might  be  cut  up  into  shock 
rows  of  a  known  area,  so  that  in  case 
of  trouble  or  any  irregularity  in  the 
experiment  we  would  know  where  we 
were. 

The  corn  was  planted  with  the  ex- 
periment in  view  ;  therefore  we  tried 
to  make  the  conditions  uniform  for 
the  whole  plat,  the  time  of  cutting 
being  different,  of  course,  for  the  three 
diff'erent  plats.  That  any  non-con- 
formity which  might  exist  would  not 
enter  into  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  plat  was  divided  into  shock 
rows  of  two  rows  each.  The  first 
two  rows  were  cut  early,  the  next  two 
were  cut  two  weeks  later,  and  the 
third  two  rows  were  cut  fpur  weeks 
later,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
plat.  The  corn  was  hauled  to  the 
barn  and  cut  up  with  a  Tornado  feed 
cutter.  About  one-half  of  the  area 
was  hauled  to  the  barn  as  needed  in 
the  feeding  experiment.  The  remain- 
ing one-half  was  hauled  and  stored  in 
the  barn  after  the  first  half  was  fed 
out,  it  being  cut  up  when  needed. 

For  the  feeding  experiment,  twelve 
cows  were  chosen  from  the  Univer- 
sity's herd  of  over  thirty.  Care  was 
taken  to  select  cows  which  were  in 
about  the  same  stage  of  lactation. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  producing 
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powers  of  each  of  these  cows  when 
fed  on  corn  fodder,  they  were  fed  for 
two  weeks  on  corn  fodder  cut  for 
husking.  Besides  the  corn  fodder, 
the  cows  were  fed  on  a  minimum 
amount  of  grain  feed — four  pounds 
each  day. 

In  both  the  trial  and  the  regular 
experiment,  each  cow  received  all  the 
corn  fodder  she  could  eat.  We  made 
it  a  rule  to  feed  them  enough  so  that 
they  would  eat  nine-tenths  of  the 
corn  fodder,  which  is,  I  believe,  pretty 
close  feeding. 

They  were  fed  a  small  amount  of 
grain  feed  and  no  other  food,  so  that 
more  of  the  results  might  be  from  the 
difference  in  the  corn  fodder. 

The  cows  were  weighed  November 
i6,  17  and  18.  The  first  of  the  feed- 
ing began  on  the  afternoon  of  the  17th 
and  is  put  down  as  feed  for  the  morn- 
ing of  the  i8th  to  correspond  with  the 
first  milking  after  the  first  feed. 
Throughout  the  trial  and  the  experi- 
ment the  cows  were  weighed  three 
times  each  week,  once  the  day  before 
the  last  day  of  the  week,  once  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  and  once  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  The  average 
of  these  three  weighings  was  taken  as 
the  weight  for  that  week  and  the  loss 
or  gain  in  live  weight  for  any  week 
was  obtained  by  getting  the  difference 
between  the  weights  of  that  week  and 
the  week  preceding. 

Each  cow's  milk  was  carefully 
weighed  and  record  made  on  forms 
provided.  Each  cow's  milk  was  sam- 
pled with  a  Scovell  Milk  Sampler  and 
put  in  a  jar  in  which  was  a  corrosive 
sublimate  mixture  which  kept  the 
milk  in  good  condition  for  analysis 
with  a  Babcock  milk  tester.  From 
the  milk  records  and  the  per  cents,  of 
butter  fat  we  get  our  figures  from 
which  to  compute  the  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  produced. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary 
of  the  feeding  record  for  each  lot. 
The  lots  are   designated   as  early, 


medium  and  late.  These  names  sig- 
nify the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the 
fodder  that  the  respective  lots  re- 
ceived : 

Lot.  Early.    Medium.  Late. 

Corn  fodder  fed ...  .  2110       2583  28J7 

Corn  fodder  left   259.2      305.5  310.1 

Corn  fodder  eaten.  .  1S50.8    "2277.5  2536.9 

Per  cent,  eaten   87.7        88.         89  1 

Grain  feed  eaten...  2S8.        328.  322. 

Total  food  eaten   2138.8     2605.5  2858.9 

Days  fed   17.5        20.5  20.X 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  lot 
fed  on  the  late  corn  fodder  had  more 
pounds  fed  to  them ;  medium  next, 
and  late  least.  It  might  be  said  that 
if  the  same  ratio  would  hold  out,  one 
acre  of  the  early  cut  corn  fodder  with 
the  above  amount  of  grain  feed  would 
keep  one  cow  131  >^  days.  The  med- 
ium 153^  da3's,  and  the  late  151^ 
days. 

The  following  table  has  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  three  lots  and  represents 
the  amount  each  lot  produced  when 
fed  its  four-tenths  of  an  acre  of  corn 
fodder  and  the  grain  feed : 

Lot.  E^rly.  Medium.  Late. 

Milk,  pounds   1581.3  1722.8  1659.5 

Per  eenr.of  butter  fat  3.64  4.17  4.06 

Butter  far,  pounds.  .  57.56  71.91  67.30 
Lbs.  of  food  eaten  to 
produce  one  lb.  of 

butter  fat   37.99  36.34  42.68 

Gain  in  live  weights 

(lb.)   104.  89.  7L 

Valuing  the  butter  fat  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound,  the  gain  in  live 
weight  at  four  cents  per  pound,  we 
get  the  following  table  for  one  acre  of 
corn  fodder  : 

Lot.  Early.  Medium.  Late. 
Butter  fat,  value,dol- 

lars   35.97  44.94  42.06 

Gain  in  live  weight, 

dollars   10.40  8.92  7.12 

Total  producCjdollars  46.37  53.86  49.18 

From  the  above  table  one  can  see 
that  a  given  area  of  corn  fodder  cut 
when  the  kernels  of  the  corn  had  be- 
gun to  dent,  the  husks  all  dead  and 
the  leaves  begun  to  turn,  produced 
more  butter  fat  than  an  equal  area 
when  cut  in  roasting  ear  stage  or 
when  ripe. 

D.  A.  Crowner. 
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^Ij-j-j^Qj^g  Wanting  Books  Printed 

should  write  us  for  Sug 
gestions  and  Estimates,  Books  and  Catalogues 
a  specialty.  References  Exchanged.  We  also 
give  special  attention  to  .  .  . 

FINE  CATALOGUES  and  .... 
ENGRATED  WEDDING  GOODS, 
CALLING  CARDS,  ETC  

Call  and  see  Samples  at  our  office,  on 
ground  floor,  "108  North  High  Street,  Co- 
i,UMBUs,  Ohio. 

Hann  &  Adair. 


A  f\  Send  us  your  ad- 

I|»  ■f  JS  llQlf  ^IIP^  dress  and  we 
X  C     d     UCLV     OUlCawill  show  you 

■  Ij  hI  how  to  make'' $3  a  day;  absolutely  sure;  we 
%y  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free  ;you  work 
in  the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address 
we  will  explain  the  business  fully ;  remember  we  guar- 
antee a  clear  profit  of  $3for  every  day's  work  labsolute- 
Iv  sure ;  lorite  at  once. 

ROYAL  JlANl  FACTritl.\G  CO.,  BOX  A.  A.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DURING  VACATION 

GO  TO 

CHAUTAUQUA 
FREE 

You  can  earn  $40  to  $100  monthly  and  expenses 
if  you  work  for  the 

NURSJBRY  CO. 

Stock  sold  with  guarantee  and  replaced. 
Full  instructions.        No  experience  required. 
H.  B.  WIIvIJAMS,  Secretary,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Ancient 
'Egyptian 


j  methods  of  agricultuie  are  not 
plicable  to  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  of  today.  If  you  wish 
^  to  keep  fully  informed  of  the  best 
I  ways  and  means  of  successfully 
'  growing  both  farm  and  orchard 
crops  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  you 
must  read  a  journal  devoted  to  this 
particular  subject.  Do  you  wish  to 
profit  by  what  others  have  learned 
at  the  expense  of  an  immense  out- 
lay of  time  and  money?  10c  a  num- 
beror$l  a  year  is  the  cost  of  the 
only  magazine  which  will  give  you 
the  desired  information.  It  is  hand- 
some, practical  and  instructive. 
)THE  IRRIGATION  AGE,  CHICAGO. 
Published  by  G.  E.  GIRLING. 
A  SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 


IP- 


